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**Tt is necessary to reunite earth to heaven, politics 
b the eternal principles which should direct them ; 
othing great or durable can be done without this.”’ 
# —Maszini. 
i * * * % 
rhe War. 
A greatly reduced number of sinkings of Allied Nations’ ships 
id a greatly increased ratio in the destruction of enemy sub- 
larines make up the most important items of war news which 
< month of June has provided. The struggle for the mastery 
E the sea lanes has been a grim one and one in which our seamen 
ve suffered bitter experiences. The Allies’ major war efforts 
epend on sea-borne transportation while Hitler depended on 
ne success of his submarines for the starving out of Britain. 
he recent success against the submarine menace is a major one 
ough not of course as spectacular as capturing Italian islands 
bombing German and Italian munition industries. In these 
tter efforts the Allies have also had greater successes than ever 
efore. The Allies’ invasion preparations and sustained bomb- 
bg raids probably account for the Nazi not having opened up 
h offensive on the Russian front, though it is now mid-summer 
h Europe. Hitler, who four years ago set out to dominate the 
Atire world, is now without doubt on the defensive. We believe 
here is much worse in store for him. 
rs ¥ * * * 
Probably the most cheering news of the month has been that 
f the King’s visit to the forces in North Africa. George the 
has played his part nobly throughout this great ordeal of 
nd the great armies now assembled in North Africa and 
ing the next hazardous venture have been greatly pleased 
y his presence amongst them. May God bless his armies and 
nd them victorious.”” God save the King ! 


ic Honour for the Basuto Nation. 
It was with great sorrow that we read in Mochochonono of 
une 6th the following announcement by the Resident Com- 
ioner for Basutoland. “‘ It is with profound regret that the 
ent Commissioner announces that one of His Majesty’s 
ansports carrying troops among which were two Basuto Com- 
nies has been lost through enemy action and that the names of 
500 Basuto serving in Company No. 1919 and Company 
927 have been reported as missing, presumed drowned. A 
‘survivors has also been received. The lists are not yet 
All the next of kin are being informed. No further 
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reported missing may in due course be found to have been 
saved. The dependants of all those reported missing will con 
tinue to receive full dependants’ allowances until such time as 
the fate of the men has been finally confirmed. 'To the relatives 
of those who have been lost, to the Chiefs and people of the 
Butha-Buthe, Leribe and Quthing districts from which the 
majority of the missing men came, to the Basuto Nation and to” 
the Paramount Chief, the Resident Commissioner conveys his 
sincere sympathy. A great victory has been won in North 
Africa in which the Basuto with the other peoples of the Empi ei 
have taken their full part. Such victories are not achieved with- 
out loss and the Basuto Nation is now called on to bear its share 
of the losses with the same fortitude and endurance as the Basuto 
soldiers are displaying in helping to achieve victory for the if 
King.” The latest figures are 624 Basuto, two European 
officers and three European N.C.Os. missing. We are inform 
that this tragic news has been received in Basutoland with 
remarkable fortitude. Lists of the names of the missing men 
have since been published in Umteteli wa Bantu and one of the 
Basutoland newspapers, os 
% * ¥ 
Our deepest sympathy goes out to the Basuto nation which 
has suffered so terrible a blow owing to enemy action. Never- 
theless the honour attached to this loss is truly great. A writer 
in an Overseas journal recently referred to the Basuto as “‘ one 
of the great discoveries of the war.” The number of men wh 
have voluntarily gone forward from Basutoland and the magnifi- 
cent war work they have done in the Middle East will redound to - 
their credit long after this war is over and will surely enhance the 
Basuto nation in the eyes of the world, while the name of the 
ship through the sinking of which so many lost their lives will be 
enshrined in the annals of Basutoland and of the Empire. The 
list belong to a noble multitude who have given their all for what 
they believed to be right. They went out to serve God and the 
King and though they will not return the centuries to come will. 


* 


honour them. ig 
* * * % 
Literature for Native Troops. . 

At the recent meeting of the Christian Council it was noted — 
that the literature section had received funds amounting to over 
£400 for the provision of literature for Native troops. This is” 
work that can be greatly expanded, and indeed is only bounded 
by the funds available. We were greatly gratified the other day 
to learn that the Clarkebury District Women’s Manyano had | 
donated the sum of {£5 for Testaments for Native soldiers. We 
trust that this example will be followed-by many other organisa-_ 
tions and individuals. Contributions should be sent to the Rev. — 
Dr. J. Dexter Taylor, 17 Priscilla Street, Belgravia, Johannesburg. — 

* * % * a 
The Elections. 

A General Election will take place throughout South Africa 
on Wednesday, July 7th. This journal is non-political in the © 
party sense and we are therefore under no obligation to advise — 
those who have votes as to how they should cast them, nor do we © 
think many of our readers stand in need of advice. The main — 
issue is very clear, this being whether General Smuts did right — 
or not in leading South Africa into the war and whether South — 
Africa should see it through to the end or not. We believe thi 
Electorate will endorse General Smuts’ war policy. Where 
there is a choice of men who are sound on the war issue we would 
vote for men of good character, men who have given themselves — 
unsparingly in the public interest and whose views on internal — 
affairs are not reactionary. We never expect too much from — 
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elections but if the new House of Assembly is sound on the war 
effort, more enlightened and progressive in its views on economic 
and social problems, and more liberal in its attitude towards the 
less privileged sections of our population, then more hopes 
should be fulfilled than most Parliaments usually justify. For 
this much we dare to hope. 

* * * * 
Fighting Native Crime. 

We confess that we were more than a little dismayed and 
mystified by the turn of events which led to the arresting earlier 
this year of over 11,000 Natives on the Rand. We know 
there are objectionable Natives on the Rand—more so probably 
than elsewhere—but whenever we meet an objectionable person 
we give thanks that we are not among those who have to live 
with him. Europeans we believe are prone to overlook the fact 
that there are plenty of respectable Africans who stand as much 
in need of protection from lawless elements as other sections of 
society—in truth if we believe that a large proportion of Natives 
in our towns are lawless then it stands to reason that the law- 
abiding are entitled to sympathy as well as protection. We are 
however always willing to believe that good can come out of an 
evil situation, provided we wish for good and seek it. We were 
therefore pleased to read in the Cape Times recently that our 
Minister of Justice is now moving on vety different lines to those 
of three months ago, for “‘ Co-operation between law-abiding 
Natives and the police was discussed recently at a conference 
between Dr. Colin Steyn, Minister of Justice, and representatives 
of Natives. The discussions were very satisfactory, Dr. Steyn 
said. The next step would be direct consultation with leaders of 
Native opinion, after which a joint conference would be held 
between police, representatives of the Natives, and the Natives 
themselves. ‘The main object of the scheme, which if successful 
in the Transvaal would be placed-on a national basis, was to 
promote good feeling between Natives and police with the object 
of avoiding unnecessary friction in fighting crime. The repre- 
sentatives who interviewed the Minister on behalf of the Natives 
were Senator Basner, Mrs. Ballinger, Professor Hoernle and Dr. 
Ellen Hellman.’ ‘There are those who will ask why this con- 
ference could not have taken place before the multitudinous 
arrests but we will content ourselves by wishing the Minister of 
Justice and the law-abiding Natives a happy solution of their 
difficulties. 

Conditions in Kimberley : a compassionate Mag¢istrate. 

From Umteteli we learn that Mr. J. M. Chisnall, chief magis- 
trate of Kimberley, recently organised a big drive for blankets 
for the African population. Mr. Chisnall called a public meeting 
in the Court Room which was well attended. Mr. Chisnall 
said that those who lived in comfortable homes would realise 
the unfortunate lot of the African. It did not require much 
imagination to feel how terrible was the position of these people 
during a severe winter—undernourished, underclothed and 
disease-stricken, and what effect exposure must have on them. 
Brother J. P. Dundon, Principal of St. Boniface Mission School 
at No. 2 Location, told the meeting of African children who 
came to school clad only in a threadbare shirt and a worn pair of 
trousers, the only clothes they had, right through the winter. 
There is no reason to think that conditions in Kimberley are 
much worse than in many other locations. Scarcity and high 
prices of food and clothing are everywhere much the same. If 
every comfortably-off family in a town contributed one blanket, 
the missions working in the locations we are sure would very 
gladly co-operate with the officials in seeing that they were 
distributed where the need was greatest. 

We * * K 

At the above-mentioned meeting Mr. W. B. Humphreys, 

M.P., said he had wired to the Department of Native Affairs for 
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5,000 blankets. An answer had not yet been received. T 
Johannesburg Star of June 19 contained the following offic 
announcement: More than 500,000 blankets made in Sou 
African factories in the past three months are available for t 
public, and there should soon be ample stocks in shops throug 
out the country, according to a statement issued to-day by t 
Controller of Textiles. Production is now at a level of abo 
320,000 blankets a month. Deliveries of army blankets ha 
been reduced, and factories have been engaged on the produ 
tion of certain types of utility blankets to meet the threaten 
civilian shortage. These will be offered at maximum controii 
retail prices from 21s, 3d. to 15s. 6d. each, according to qualit 
Blankets for Native trade will also be available in various size 
The country has been divided into nine zones, with zone cor 
mittees representative of the trade and working under t 
Director-General of Supplies’ panel system. 


* * * * 


. 


Butter and Milk for Africans: 
State-aided Scheme may be extended. 
With very great pleasure we read the following in the Joha| 
nesburg Star of June 19. ‘“‘Support for the proposal by t 
manager of the State-aided milk and butter scheme to extend t! 
scheme to Natives and Indians was expressed at a meeting } 
the Transvaal Municipal Association to-day. Mr. M. 
Nicolson, honorary secretary, said extension of the scheme shou 
be encouraged and helped. It would not involve municipaliti 
in much expense. The meeting decided to give every assistan| 
in the distribution of milk and butter, provided no finanex 
obligation was involved. A memorandum by Mr. P. L. Nut 
manager of the State-aided milk and butter scheme, stated thi 
the scheme should be extended to Natives living in locatiom 
excluding domestic servants residing on employers’ premise 
Natives living in mine, municipal or factory compounds, an 
rural Natives. The extent to which the scheme would apply ; 
Natives would depend on the quantities of dairy produce aya 
able. At first the scheme would apply chiefly to larger town 
Indian children were included in the distribution of milk art 
cheese from schools, and it was proposed to extend the schem 
to the distribution of butter to Indian households in the Tram 
vaal. Distribution should be undertaken by municipalities.” ” 


Commission on Mine Labourers’ Wages. 

Much evidence has been led and many varying views hax 
been expressed at the sessions of this Commission which hav 
been held in various parts of the country. All the evidence go# 
to prove that the workers are well fed and housed once they rea 
the Mines. The viewpoint has also been put forward that tl 
worker’s family and not the worker is the unit that the Commis 
sion should keep in mind, and that if there is plenty of good foc! 
on the Mines but the worker’s family lack the necessities of i 
then something somewhere is wrong. In the last days of Jus 
the Commission was taking evidence in places near to the min 
labourers’ homes such as King William’s Town and Umtata, || 
which neighbourhoods they must have met with visible eviden# 
that all is not well. Many people believe that the Mines shoul 
be an instrument in the drive towards fulfilling the nation) 
wish for great improvements in the Native reserves. ‘There | 
every reason to believe that these can be brought about witho) 
affecting the Native labour supply to the mines. A concern : 
great and powerful as our gold mining industry cannot, wheth[ 
it wishes to or not, conduct its business without consequences } 
the State and the community. Hence the appointment of tl 
Commission the outcome of whose enquiry we shall await wi) 


interest. - 
% * * 


Ist, 1943. 
ome for Bantu Children. 
‘The Association of European and African Women in Johan- 
sburg has established a home to offer Bantu children who have 
en ill the opportunity of re-building their health in pleasant 
roundings where they will be well fed and carefully looked 
ter, says Race Relations News. The Home is designed to 
ter for Bantu children from Johannesburg, Alexandra Town- 
ip, all the Reef towns, Evaton, Vereeniging and Pretoria. 
hen the Association was formed in 1935, one of the first needs 
at was brought to its notice was that of providing for the 
mvalescent care of African children. For a period of six years, 
Association tried to meet this need by sending groups of some 
y children to the coast twice a year for a seaside holiday ; but 
# was clear throughout this period that, no matter how helpful 
ese seaside trips were, what was really needed was a permanent 
me to which children who had been ill could go at the end of 
. The Association never lost sight of this aim and 
orked consistently towards it. It has now acquired a farm of 
@exteen acres at Roodepoort. Some of the buildings have 
Sgready been converted and other alterations will be undertaken. 
leanwhile, there is room for twenty Bantu children and, after 
onstruction has taken place, there will be room for fifty. 
‘here are now close on twenty children in residence under the 
ure of sympathetic European supervisors and an African assistant. 
he Home has been named “ The Margaret Ballinger Home ”’ 
recognition of Mrs. Ballinger’s services to the Bantu people. 
* * * * . 
‘Libertas ’’ and the Legal Aid Bureau. 
The cover of the April Libertas featured a striking photograph 
an African accused person in the dock of one of our courts 
d its first article was entitled ‘“ Free Access to Justice. Legal 
id Bureau Helps the Needy.” Following a conference called 
Ny the Institute of Race Relations in 1935 the Johannesburg 
Hegal Aid Bureau made a small beginning in that year but it 
90k another two or three years before the Bureau began to 
nection effectively. There is need for such a Bureau in every 
rge or even medium-sized city or town, for the African is 
able to arrest for the technical infringement of many laws and 
®@hen arrested he has little or no knowledge of European courts- 
f-law procedure. The African’s distrust of Magistrates’ 
Mourts procedure is such that it has not been thought wise to set 
®p in South Africa a system of Public Defenders, though in other 
#inds Public Defenders are considered necessary not only for the 
benefit of accused persons but also for the smooth and efficient 
forking of the legal machinery. The Legal Aid Bureau there- 
vore fills a‘real need: Libertas for April, with some excellent 
ilustrations and letterpress, features the working of the Johannes- 
wurg Bureau, which now deals with as many as 7200 interviews 
mone year. This Bureau, which is obviously doing essential work, 
3 dependant upon public support. The Outlook has featured 
its work from time to time since its earliest days and we therefore 
the more warmly congratulate Libertas on devoting its front 
jyages to such a cause. 
| * 


eir illness. 


* * * 


?rogress at East London. 
- We are glad to be able to record that at a recent meeting of the 
ast London City Council it was decided to resume house- 
yuilding at the Duncan Native Village. From the Daily Dispatch 
we learn that the work will be done departmentally, and is 
expected to start almost at once. Plans are ready and the money 
available, and it is expected that the City Engineer will secure the 
necessary materials. A total of 3,192 houses are scheduled under 
e scheme for rebuilding the location. Of these 478 have been 
constructed. Now the council is to go ahead with another 
nstalment of 150, a figure that may be increased at any time as 
the work gets under way. ‘These houses will conform to the 
Sentral Housing Board’s recent design under which South 
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African materials mainly are used, This means the houses will 
have concrete slab roofs with reinforced concrete rafters, con- 
crete floors and no wood at all in the building except in the doors 
and windows. We trust the East London Council! will steadily 
go ahead until the whole programme of rebuilding the East 
Bank location has been completed. The conditions are such in 
this location that we believe the Government would give its 
rebuilding preferential treatment over much other building 
work that is going on elsewhere. ‘The East London City Council 
is today much more progressive than was once the case and in 
tackling the mess at the East Bank location it is moving in the 
right direction. 
* * * * 


East London Rotarians. 

We commend to Rotarians everywhere the excellent example 
of the East London group, which from time to time reviews 
various aspects of Native life and puts forward helpful suggestions 
to the local authorities. ‘A deputation from East London 
Rotary Club recently met the Public Health and Native Affairs 
Committee of the City Council and made representations for 
improvements at the location,” say a Daily Dispatch report. “ It 
asked for an improvement to the municipal beer hall, better 
sanitary conditions and a Native labour bureau under the juris- 
diction of the manager of Native Administration. It was stated 
that the bureau would help the Natives, considerably outweigh- 
ing the objection they apparently had to medical examination 
under that system. The council should set up a minimum tariff 
for domestic servants, with membership and identification cards 
for every person seeking employment through the bureau, which 
would keep complete records of all registered employees. The 
chairman of the council committee, Mr. W. G. Howard Shaw, 
told the deputation that the council was already moving along 
the lines suggested. With the manager of Native Administra- 
tion he was working out an unemployment bureau scheme.” 

* ¥ * * 


Christian Songs for African Sunday Schools. 

£6 Os. m prizes is offered for original Bantu Christian songs 
suitable for Sunday School use : something after the style of the 
Seripture choruses used in English but of Bantu origin, idiom, 
rhythm and tune. ‘The songs must not be translations from 
other languages. The tune may be written in Old Notation or 
Tonic Sol-fa. ‘The songs must be short, easy for children to 
memorise and be expressive of Scripture stories or teachings or 
Christian truth. Prizes of Three Guineas, Two Guineas and 
One Guinea are offered for the songs considered the best of those 
suitable. ‘The Committee’s choice and decision to be final, and 
the prize songs to become the property of the S.A. National 
Sunday School Association. Any other songs accepted for 
publication will be paid for. Further information regarding 
this competition can be obtained from the Secretary, S.A. - 
National Sunday School Association, P.O. Box 17, Port Eliza- 
beth. 

* * * ES 


Drunkenness in the Union. State action requested. 

From the Johannesburg Siar of June 10 we take the following: 
The need to revise the law for the control of drunkenness was 
emphasised at the annual meeting of the National Council of the 
Social Services Association of South Africa recently. Because 
of ‘present conditions of extreme inebriacy throughout the 
Union,” the association has sent to the Prime Minister, General 
Smuts, and the Minister of Justice, Dr. Colin Steyn, resolutions 
asking for the establishment of inebriate institutions for women ; 
the curtailment of hours of sale of liquor to civilians and soldiers ; 
and the establishment of a Government commission on liquor 
and liquor legislation. 
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Adult Education. 

The Minister of Education, Mr. J. H. Sees has appointed 
a committee to inquire into the need for adult education in the 
‘Union with a view especially to post-war conditions. The 
committee’s terms of reference are wide enough to include 
Non-Europeans in the inquiry. Professor R. F. A. Hoernle 
has been appointed to the committee. 
: * * % % 
Union’s Place in Africa: 

Broad outlook the road to leadership. 

Dr. C. Louis Leipoldt, Editor of the South African Medical 
Journal, addressing the Cape Town Fabian Society last month 
on the future of South Africa in relation to the African continent, 
gave utterance to some pregnant truths which we should all do 
well to take to heart. Dr. Leipoldt said South Africa would be 
cold-shouldered by the rest of Africa if she continued in her 
iliberal and inhuman outlook on all moral and ethical values. 
‘He could not think of the future of South Africa except in terms 
of equality, and he could not visualise the Union mapping out a 
future for the rest of Africa unless there was reform in constitu- 
.tion and outlook. He compared South African non-European 
policy with that of the rest of Africa, and said that the Union 
could never maintain a white civilisation antagonistic to the non- 
European. 
Training Course for Bible Women. 

A special course of training, the first of its kind, wil! be pro- 
“vided at the Lovedale Bible School for Bible Women and similar 
‘women workers in the African Church. : 

The Course will last for three months, opening on Wednesday, 
1st September, and closing on Wednesday, 24th November, 1943. 

In addition to training in the knowledge and use of the Scrip- 
‘tures, preparation of addresses, etc., there will be a full course of 
lectures by trained hospital Nurses and Sisters on Child Welfare, 
Home Nursing, and First Aid. ‘This has been made possible 
through the kindness of members of the staff of the Victoria 
Hospital, Lovedale. 

Those who attend must be able to read and write well in Xhosa 
or English. 

’ The fee for the whole course (including accommodation and 
board) is £4 10s. Od. 
' Places for this Course are filling up rapidly. Applications 
should be made without delay to the Head of the Lovedale Bible 
School: Rev. E. W. Grant, Lovedale, C.P. 
The Christian Council of South Africa. 

A Fellowship of Faith and Service is the title that has been 
given to the Report of the Christian Council of South Africa for 
the period June 1941 to May 1943, copies of which can be 
obtained from the Rev. E. W. Grant, Hon. Secretary, P.O. Love- 
- dale, C.P. Much of this Report was summarised in our last issue 
but the following items are of special interest and importance. 

Pursuing the policy of arranging Conferences to alternate 
with biennial meetings of the Council, it has been decided that 
the 1944 Conference shall centre around the vital question of 
‘““Evangelism.”’ How wide a connotation is given to that term 
is indicated by the following suggested programme which will 
form a basis for the discussion of detailed plans by the Executive: 

1. Study and Prayer Groups to be organised at an early date 
to undertake thorough research on such subjects as the following : 

Religious Life in South African Homes. 
Religious Life in the Universities and High Schools. 
Religious Education and Worship in the Day-schools. 
Religion and the Wage Earner. 

Religion and the Educated African. 

Religion and the Youth of all Races. 

Religion and the Returned Soldier. 


i 
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2. A group of our leading theologians and philosophers to 

asked to co-operate in preparing what might be called : ?. 

A Theology of Evangelism: a Doctrinal Foundation | 
Aggressive Evangelism in Our Day. 

The Doctrine of Christ in the Light of Modern Knowled 

Doctrine of Man, tested by Modern Conditions, 


*Christ’s 
The Doctrine of Sin and its Application to South . 
today. 
The Church and the Challenge of Today. < 
3. Plans of Action to he considered : ‘ 


Church Attendance Sundays. i 
A National Christian Mission. ai 
Shop Services in all Industrial Centres. 

The provision of Chapels or Prayer Rooms at Universi 
where private devotion may be encouraged and where unit 
services of worship may be held under the direction ‘of 
different Churches. 

United Easter Sunrise Services in all possible centres. 

A Three Year Plan of Evangelism. 

A Press Campaign of Evangelism. 

Evangelism by the Printed Page (e.g. such as that recent 
initiated by the Presbyterian Cape Summer School). 

Formation of Evangelistic Cells. 

United Evangelistic Campaigns in Urban Locations an 
Mine Compounds. | 

Special Services in English for Educated Africans. 


An Evangelistic Team to tour rural Native Arcas. 


The late Lady Rose-Innes. 

On 4th June there passed away at Kenilworth, Cape, ee 
Rose-Innes, the widow of Sir James Rose-Innes, who was Chi 
Justice of the Union from 1914 to 1927. For over sixty yea 
she and her husband were among the leading personalities \ 
South Africa. A woman of outstanding ability and force 
character, Lady Rose-Innes was a real helpmeet to her husbans 
kept open house to hosts of friends, and was in the forefront : 
social welfare activities, particularly as they affected women. 
large number of charitable and religious organisations will mi 
her forceful personality and leadership. In 1917 she was awar' 
ed the C.B.F. for distinguished public services. In these da: 
of propaganda with its moral miasma, it becomes clearer that 
nation is rich only as it produces such charactcrs, whose core isi 
devotion to truth and service. 


—— 


TO WILLIAM GOVAN BENNIE. 
(On 28th July last year Dr. W. G. Bennie passed acy), 


Lover of the People, strong son of Africa, | 
Lover of language that, born in wide spaces, a 
Came into being a-flow with deep music, | 
Sang to the veld and the kloofs of the mountains, 
And lilted at dawn and mourned at the sunset. 
Lover of Africans swart as the hill-side | 
When Winter’s stern drought has burnt without pity, . 
Great was thy labour ; thy spade never idle 
Shone as a sword-blade brightened for battle ; 
Thy trenching was deep in the garden of knowledge : 
. Far in the waste-land thy furrows are probing 
Enriching the earth with the joy of thy spirit— 
Now thou art gone, but laden with treasure 
Thy chariot roll’d to the gateway of Heaven. 


D:*{: DARLOW aa 
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, S long ago as 1856 Frederick Denison Maurice drew atten- 
tion in his discourses on the Gospel of St. John to the 
tion fathered by “ an eminent man who died not long since in 
armany * that Church History might be divided into three 
tiods, The pre-Reformation period could be regarded as 
ine ; the post-Reformation, Pauline, and the period then 
erging as Johannine. 
}so fanciful a division, but it is one that continually intrigues 
e mind : and there may be this truth suggested bv it, viz. : that 
er the thesis of the tvpe of unity expressed by mediaeval 
ristendom and the antithesis of individual liberty of conscience 
serted by the reformed Churches, the period of spiritual 
nthesis was'at hand. ‘The idea is worth pondering, for it may 
ggest that the way to ultimate reunion lies not along the line 
endeavouring to formulate schemes of. visible reunion but 
ong the more arduous and less spectacular line of patiently 
Heking to combine in a new spirit of concord the fine ideals of 
hristian unitv and personal freedom of spiritual adventure. 

It may further be noted that these three periods illustrate 
ages in spiritual growth. ‘The earliest and easiest is to live 
Mader authority, and the Church was not to be blamed if in those 
wily days it wielded authority. Such was a necessary stage. 
Sevolt from authority marks a certain stage in development. It 
Onay be immature but it may at the same time be quite sincere 
‘Sad essential to growth ; but it demands more spiritual responsi- 
ility than the earlier stage of obedience. At the same time it 
emands less spiritual responsibility than the costing endeavour 
) keep the unity of the spirit in the bond of peace. The stage 
wf learning to be actuated only by the love that is first of all love 
f God and then love of man is the hardest and highest. It is 
‘ell not to be dismayed too much at the slowness of our learning 
. And the Church has to learn it today when confronted by 
recial problems created by an independent development among 
en generally; for this law of growth by stages affects us 
itellectually and socially as well as spiritually. Not a small 
sart of the Church’s difficulty today is to know how to present 
he Gospel to an age which in the precocity of its mechanical 
)chievements has almost lost sight of and certainly is baffled how 
jo meet the need of adjusting itself to the mystery of life. 

’ These observations are, I believe, pertinent because so many 
it this time are talking as if nothing but visible reunion could 
save the Church of God from’ collapse before the forces of 
materialism and secularism. It is very tempting to think so, 
ind the disappointments attending many recent efforts to promote 
“eunion provoke impatience. ‘The world too is stil! quite ready 
© ignore the great measure of mutual understanding that has 
zrown up between the denominations, and to demand that 
iothing short of reunion, however achieved, will persuade men 
to trust the Church. 

Some years ago Dr. L. P. Jacks strongly urged that an un- 
villingness on the part of all the Christian bodies to make sacri- 
ices was the chief impediment to reunion. This sounds very 
rue and timely, but in actual fact. each Church feels itself and 
roperly feels itself a trustee of some paramount principle, and 
hat without treachery to its own heroes and leaders it cannot 
mperil that principle. It will take a long time yet for eager and 
arnest men of all the Churches to be clear what are principles 
hich must be held stubbornly, and what are after all at best 
references. "The mere mention of such discernment reveals 
s difficulty. Are we then bound to frustration until then? I 
o not think sa, We are, I submit, called upon to resist alike 


Maurice himself was a little doubtful: 
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The Christian Council of South Africa 


ITS POSSIBILITIES AND PLANS 
By The Archbishop of Cape Town j oF 


the temptations of impatience and despair and to force ourselves 
to recognize the. great measure of mutual respect, common sentt- 
ment and practical co-operation that has grown in recent years 
between us. As we do so the chief disadvantages of a disunited 
Christendom will slowly disappear. 

It is because I believe that the Christian Council of South 
Africa is the only existent hody which can incorporate among us 
this increasing spirit of fellowship that I am proud to be associa- 
ted with it ; and in the invitation to me to be President for the 
forthcoming period T am glad to think that the Council recognizes 
that one who for his own part is not ashamed to be known as a 
“stiff Churchman ”’ (as a Baptist friend once styled me) can be. 
trusted to work as loyally and sympathetically as may be with. 
Christians of other traditions in presenting to society, and when 
necessary to Government, in South Africa a corporate and agreed 
witness to the paramount claims of God as Ruler of the Universe, 
to the need for recognition of Christian principles in our common 
life, to the urgency of Evangelism, and to the’responsibility of. 
European Christians for the welfare of the various non-European 
races in this land. 

The Christian Council has already in several ways begun 
practically to tackle this immense task. The Conference: at. 
Fort Hare, with all the defects earnest critics have discovered in, 
it, was a great gesture. Its Report is almost a best-seller, and: 
anybody who ignores it puts himself out of court as 2 critic of the- 
Churches as they are in South Africa today. Unhappily Chris- 
tian fellowship is not exciting news, but what Fort Hare attempt-. 
ed was important enough to secure a good press. 

The Council has shown that it-does not mean to rest upon its 
oars after the task of organizing that Conference is over. It has. 
issued a series of stimulating pamphlets on points that came up 
then and on Christian education, and so has assisted the groups- 
formed in all parts of South Africa in preparation for the Con-. 
ference to continue their studies further. It appointed an 
“emergency committee”? to watch current events and when 
necessary to approach Government with suggestions or protests... 
A second has now been appointed in Johannesburg. It is of. 
course very easy to exaggerate (or to minimise disparagingly) the: 


-usefulness of such bodies, but if nothing startling is effected, at 


least a witness is borne unitedly and after careful consideration 
of the facts. Other plans are before the Council including a call. 
to Evangelism. Verhaps as useful a piece of work as any has 
been the collation of the experience of Christian missions for a 
united statement before the Commission sitting now on the 
question of Health Services to the Native peoples. 

One feature of modern life affects the Churches no less than 
the community generally ; I mean the strange combination of 
indecisiveness in any given action and the sudden and sometimes 
startling changes that are effected. Air raids on important 
places are announced repeatedly doing damage which in earlier 
times would have concluded a war, but today armadas seem to 
be built as rapidly as they are destroyed; yet apart from the 
startling and dramatic conquests in Europe that made the years 
1940—1942 times of such acute anxiety, these war years have 
seen changes in international relations which would have been 
unthinkable in 1939. Perhaps as Christians we are sometimes 
dismayed by the apparent ineffectiveness of all the work of the 
Churches. People seem to take a sort of perverse pleasure in 
collecting all the evidence of failure, but perhaps changes as 
dramatic as those I have referred to in international relations are 
happening or on the eye of happening within the sphere of the 
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Churches. If we are to make the most of them when they occur 
we cannot better prepare ourselves than by consolidating the 
great measure of agreement and fellowship which unquestionably 
distinguishes the Churches to-day. 

The specific contribution of the Churches to the life of to- 
morrow is an unashamed proclamation of the Gospel. The 
different denominations may sound that éall with slightly differ- 
ing emphasis, but they can together make up a full orchestra of 


The National Health Services Commission 
AN IMPRESSION | 


FEW Commissions appointed by the Government of South 
_ Africa have seemed so timeous as the National Health 
Services Commission now touring the country and taking evi- 
dence in many centres. There is a health-consciousness among 
the public to-day beyond anything the past can show. ‘There is 
a demand among responsible sections of the public—a demand 
that is gathering volume with each passing month—that a pause 
be put to the wastage of human life and the endurance of need- 
less misery through untended ill-health among the different 
sections of South Africa’s population. For these and other 
reasons there has gathered about this Commission the hopes of 
an unusual multitude of thinking men and women. 

We have said, “ For these and other reasons.’”’ Among the 
latter we would mention two, It is not cynical to say that some- 
times the personnel of a Government Commission incites wonder 
as to why some members were honoured by a place upon it. 
But to know the record and the qualifications of the men and 
women on this Commission is to know how carefuily the selec- 
tion has been made. Each member has been chosen for some 
high qualification for the task in hand. It is an open secret that 
some at least are serving on it at considerable personal sacrifice, 
moved thereto, as their fellow-members are moved, by a desire 
to see a new era dawn in South African health. A notable 
feature is that, while men high in the medical profession are 
prominent in the Commissicn’s labours, the majority of the 
members do not belong to that profession but have some special 
experience in matters of public health or affairs. This is no 
sectional body moving in the domain of sectional interests. One 
member has an expert knowledge of the legal aspects of public 
health; another has an intimate acquaintance with Native 
interests ; another knows the practice and obligations of public 
bodies in respect of the health of those under their charge ; 
another has long experience of the voluntary associations that do 
much for public welfare ; another is a distinguished member of 
the nursing profession ; another has expert knowledge of labour 
conditions in this country. Unifying all is a secretary of un- 
usual energy and experience in public health administration, who 
is withal a man of imagination and humanity. A team of this 
nature is obviously not chosen merely to give its members a place 
and duty of honour. 

Again, hope has gathered round the Commission because of 
its methods. To see its chairman at work is to have an object 
lesson in charm and relevance. With a few deft sentences he 
lays bare the heart of a complex memorandum. (Several 
hundred memoranda have already been submitted to the Com- 
mission.) ‘he other members through their specialised experi- 
ence bring from witnesses, by a series of pertinent questions, 
such knowledge as those who come before them may possess. 
(It is told of an Englishman that he did not understand the 
implications of a document he had prepared till he saw it trans- 
lated into French! One suspects that quite a few witnesses do 
not know the full import of their memoranda till the members 
of the Commission get busy on them.) ‘The unfailing courtesy 
of the Commissioners inspires confidence and ease even in those 
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challenge to the age. Let men talk as they will of science h 
superseded faith or of the urgency of purely material a 
Man is still a spiritual being, and for the fulness of his life nee¢ 
as always hitherto, and always will need an assurance of life th i 
is not simply temporal and the satisfaction of needs not mere] 
physical or mental. To help in that task and challenge is th 


purpose of the Christian Council of South Africa. ‘j 


least accustomed to bear testimony before such a body. Bu 
woe betide the mere propagandist who would seek emoti 
satisfaction for himself and not care though he were guilty 
distortion. He would quickly discover that the barrage 
knowledge facing him is an affair altogether different from t 
unversed crowd from whom he could win -some chea) 
applause. 


The Commission has been at work for many months, but i 
will continue for many more. For it must take account 


nationwide conditions and tell of how best to set wp a nationwid) 
service, not merely on the curative but on the preventive side 
Its published report, with its inevitable revelations of pitiful ana 
abounding need, is sure to be in some respects a depressing 
document. But to lay bare the sickness that generations o 
neglect have caused to run in our body politic is the first o 
measures for ensuring that the wounds of the people will not b’ 
healed slightly. : 

Men look hack on the Report of the Cape Colony Commission 
on Native Laws and Customs, 1883, as one of the masterl: 
things in South African life. ‘“‘'There were giants in those days.’ 
We believe that the Heaith Commission of sixty years later 1) 
capable of performing a similar service, with this advantage tha 
a public more attuned to its mood and more determined to appl 
its remedies will await its findings. We pray that the Commis: 
sion will have the freedom needed for its task and in the end th! 
public backing for a report at once revealing, constructive ane 
irrefutable, so that it may inaugurate a new era in this aspect o 
our national affairs. If this goal is attained by the Commissiom 
then “ the blessing of many who are ready to perish” will come 
upon it, 


R. H. W. SHEPHERD. 


Induna pays tribute to Miners’ humanity. 


‘When an accident cccurs and a Native is pinned under < 
rock, the European miner casts all aside to extricate him, and it 
death happens to intervene, his regret and sympathy is un- 
bounded.” This tribute was paid by Daniel Modena Denalane. 
an induna employed at the Robinson Deep, when he gave evi- 
dence last month before the Native Mine Wage Commission ir 
Johannesburg. Denalane described the understanding betweei 
European miners and their Native labourers as “ God inspired.” 
“A humane attitude was adopted by the European miner towards 
the Native. ‘The miner showed this in accidents. The question 
of colour 1s compietely forgotten, and all efforts are made te 
save the life of a fellow being,” said Denalane. ‘* Not otal 
credit is given to miners, be they Black or White, while engaged 
in rescue work, ‘Their singleness of purpese is a grand thing to 
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see, 
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O the Johannesburg Star of June 10 and the Rand Daily 
_ Mail of June 11 we are indebted for the following import- 
news item: 

questionnaire to be sent to all candidates of all parties con- 
ing the elections has been drawn up by members of Anglican, 
thodist, Presbyterian, Congregational and Baptist churches, 
) are making a joint effort to contribute to solutions of post- 
problems. 


ta meeting at Darragh Hall last night, under the chairman- 


questionnaire was approved by representatives of the five 
ches. Parliamentary election candidates will be‘ asked to 
y to the questionnaire in writing and at their election meetings 
will be attended by representatives of the five churches, 
he questionnaire is as follows : 
1.—Will you strive vour utmost to expedite the passing of 
slation for and the inauguration of, a complete scheme for the 
1] re-absorption immediately upon discharge, regardless of its 
30n, from any of the three services (Army, Navy and Air) of 
2x-service men and women, both European and non-European, 
) the civil life of the community ; and for provision by the 
e of adequate maintenance for al! those who have become 
abled through the war, and their dependants ? 

2.—Will you agitate for the taking of immediate steps by 
Govefnment for the adoption of an adequate scheme for so 
trolling the supply and distribution of all essential foodstuffs 
all waste may be avoided and everyone’s reasonable wants 
t ; the reduction and stabilising of the price of maize and other 
+ food-stuffs ; and the adequate representation of consumers 


June two years ago Hitler sent forward his armies against 
his Russian neighbours whom shortly before he had referred 
armheartedlvy as his friends. The Russians confess to having 
four millions killed and missing in the following two years. 
eat tracts of Russian territory have been overrun and devasta- 
yet the Russians fight on. ‘They know what has happened to 
@eece and Yugoslavia, to Holland and Norway, and they con- 
Her the high sacrifices they have paid as nothing in comparison 
the freedom they have retained. All the world realises today 
iit this is not only a war against world domination by Hitler 
41 his Nazi legions but a war of ideologies and that on its out- 
ene depend great spiritual issues. 

The fate of those countries which have been overrun has been 
tgic. Horrors beyond any that the world had known have 
ion perpetrated against Greeks and Poles and Bohemians and 
ivs. Yet the spirit is not broken—the living bury their dead 
d defy their oppressors. Men of all nations have been drawn 
wether in a common bond of suffering and endurance, and 
aver for deliverance. As recently as Saturday, 19th June, a 
ywd of spectators gathered in Copenhagen, Denmark, to 
atness a football match between teams from Denmark and 
vreden, for it is Nazi policy to placate these two countries, one 
which she has not yet overrun. But the Danes and Swedes 
ing the Norwegian national anthem and so the broadcast of the 
itch was closed down. ‘The Scandinavian soul is unconquered 
od unconquerable. me 

In every land the centre of resistance to Nazi ideology and 
sthods is the Christian Church. It matters not where we turn 
: find the Church suffering and yet resistant. A small weekly 
blication, The Spiritual Issues of the War, gives news as it 
mes to hand, mainly through Sweden and Switzerland, of 
iurch activities in conquered Europe. In a recent issue this 
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» of the Dean of Johannesburg, the Very Rev. W. A. Palmer, | 
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Church Questionnaire to Parliamentary Candidates 


on all control boards (these measures to be applied directly for 
the benefit of all non-Europeans as well as Europeans) ? 

‘3,—Will you strive your utmost for the passing of legislation 
by the Union Parliament for the following objects : (a) To pro- 
vide for the primary education, free to all who cannot afford to 
pay, and on a compulsory basis, of all sections of the community, 
including all non-European sections: and (b) To allocate cach 
year from the general revenue of the Union a sum to be spent on, 
and to be sufficient for, the primary education of all non-Europeans 
and to meet the increased needs in that respect as the years. 
progress ? ; 

‘““4.—(a) Are you prepared to press for the appointment by 
the Union Government of a commission to investigate the 
present liquor laws of this country with a view to the passing of 
an Act to amend and improve the same, and for the better con- 
trolling of the supply of intoxicating Jiquor ; and (b) Will you 
undertake to urge the Union Goverment immediately to pass a _ 
war emergency regulation to curtail further the hours for the 
sale of intoxicating liquor for the duration of the war ¢ 

““5,—Are you prepared to press for immediate Union legisla- 
tion to ensure to both Europeans and non-Europeans adequate 
housing facilities and security of tenure ? 

“6,--Bearing in mind tke principle ‘no taxation without 
representation,’ are you satisfied with the Parliamentary repre- 
sentation as given to non-Europeans to-day in the House of 
Assembly and Provincial Council for the Cape Province only 
or will you strive, as opportunity arises, to increase that repre- 
sentation throughout all the Provinces of the Union ?” 


The Spiritual Issues of the War 


paper referred to the German Confessional Church under the 
heading “‘ The Confessional Church still Lives.” 


“We do not hear nowadays about the German Confessional 
Church, nor even about the Evangelical Church in Germany, 
Does this mean that it is dead? Are they right who say that it 
exists no longer? As information is so scarce it is necessary to 
hesitate before giving a jidgment. } 

“We know that the Confessional Church is still alive and that 
even in the Evangelical Church of Prussia it remains a consider- 
able factor with an important role in ecclesiastical affairs. The 
proof of this is that the national churches of South Germany— 
those which remained ‘ intact ’—have established closer rela- 
tions with the Confessional ‘Church. We learn also that there 
exists in Prussia a great tension between those who have sub- 
mitted to the Consistory and those who have refused to submit, 
a tension which hampers the Lutheran Bishop, Dr. Wurm, of 
Stuttgart and South Germany, in his efforts to unify the German 
EvangelicalChurch. That is proof that the Confessional Church 
still lives and that it has its part to play. 


“The war has affected the Confessional Church more than 
any other Church. Eighty-five per cent of its pastors, to-day 
perhaps ninety per cent, have been mobilised. This has 
happened for two principal reasons. The first is that the pastors 
of the Confessional Church are not dependent on recegnised 
ecclesiastical authorities who can intervene for them with the 
State in order to keep them at the head of their parishes. The 
second reason is that the majority of the pastors are young and 
the right age for serving in the army. Neither must we forget 
the fact that the provisional heads of the Church were imprisoned 
for some months because they carried on with illegal theolo- 
gical examinations.” 


. 
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From another issue of the Spiritual Issues of the War we take 
over the following references to the new Paganism in Europe. 


PAGAN TEACHING IN NORWAY. 

New attempts are being made to introduce anti-Christian 
teaching into the schools. Thus Svenska Daghladet (Sweden) 
writes that it is intended to compel the Norwegian iclemieniay 
school teachers to give instruction in race theory, and to provide 
positive information about the ideology of the new era, emphasis- 
ing among other things the detrimental influence of the Jews. on 
Nordic culture. 

Nya Dagl:gt -Allehanda (another Swedish paper) exposes 
similar tendencies. Jt writes, “The new paganism is making 
progress in Quisling’s Norway. The N.S. clergymen have for 
long eagerly preached ‘ Nordic Christianity,’ and Pastor Hage, 
in Elverum, among others, recently expressed this attitude in a 
demonstrative way by putting up a large wooden ‘ 
over the carriage entrance of Eleverum church. A Quisiing 
suncross, roofed-in like w avside shrines of Central Europe, 
has caused great indignation among the population. 

“The so-called Hird broadcasts from Oslo emphasise more 
than ever the importance o the old Northern religion. A Hird 
speaker recently concluded his lecture by maintaining that the 
Nordic religion made Nordic men and women strong: and har dy, 
stronger than any other men in the world. Nordic ‘men were 
born ‘rulers, belonging to the strongest race in the world. ‘ By 
virtue of our blood, our race and our traditions, we shall decide 
our future in the world.” 


SWEDISH COMMENT. 

Dagens Nyheter of March 16th, referring to the transfer of 
clergymen to forced labour camps far from their homes, states 
that the measure recalls the shocking transport to North Norway 
of hundreds of teachers a year ago.. The failure of this deporta- 
tion does not seem to have prevented a similar attempt to break 
the opposition of the clergymen. The suffering hitherto in- 
flicted on patriotic Norwegians has succeeded only in increasing 
the strength of their resistance. ‘There is no reason to believe 
that the recent measure will have different results, The article 
concludes: “ The only effect which Quisling can produce is to 
add further fuel to the disgust which all responsible people must 
feel for his thoughtless regime of force against his own country- 
men with the fain of foreign bayonets.” 


DENMARK GREETS NORWAY. 

Information from Sweden states that Bishop Fulgesang- 
Damgaard of Copenhagen, in sending greetings to the other 
Scandinavian Churches, addressed the } Norwegian one to Pro- 
fessor Hallesby, head of the Temporary Church Leadership. 
He greeted “the fighting Church of brother Norwegians’ and 
assured him that Danish Christians were full of admiration for 
their Norwegian brothers and followed their struggle with the 
greatest interest, The letter ended with a text from St. Paul’s 
Epistle to the Philippians (1: 29): “‘ For unto you it is given in 
the behalf of Christ, not only to believe on him, but also to suffer 
for his sake.” 

Last year the Dutch Reformed Church in Holland suffered 
a blow through the arrest of one of its most distinguished leaders, 
Professor Heindrik Kraemer. ‘‘ Professor Hendrik Kraemer of 
the University of Leiden, the author of the Madras Conference 
book on ‘ The Christian Message in a Non-Christian World,’ a 
recognised authority on all missionary questions, finds himself 
among the hostages who were recently imprisoned by the occupy- 
ing Power and put into a concentration camp in Holland.  Pro- 
fessor Kraemer had taken a leading part in the resistance of the 
Dutch Reformed Church against the infiltration of National 
Socialist ideas into the country. In his publications on the 
question of anti-Semitism and other National Socialist teachings 
he had taken up a decisively Christian attitude. As the leader 
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of a special Commission on the ‘ Motitisaten of the Congreg 
tions’ he had tried to bring home to the individual churches | 
awareness of that unity and solidarity which is essential for t 
Church if it is to be equal to the attacks which direct themsely 
against it. Professor Kraemer was one of the most trusted m 
in the Synod, and as such had taken an important part in # 
different declarations, by means of which the Christian Chur 
in Holland had spoken out so clearly in face of Government at 
people, and condemned the present terror-regime in Hollar 
and the Nazi ideology. He found himself, not surprising] 
among those professors of the University of Leiden who declars 
their resignation when the University was swung over to 
National Socialist basis. 

“The imprisonment of Dr. Kraemer is a bitter blow fot tl 
Dutch Reformed Church, and all the more so as the two ott 
most influential Church leaders, Professor Paul Scholten a 
Dr. K. H. E. Gravemeyer, had to relinquish their positions so 
time ago. There remains the hope that, just as the Church 
Norway won new strength for resistance after the i imprisonme 
of Bishop Berggrav, the removal of the battle leader of the Dut 
Church will Jead only to the intensifying of the struggle for t 
freedom of the Church in the face of the pagan teaching ar 
leadership which are approved by the occupying authorities.” 

An official of the Netherlands Government in London recent 
confirmed reports available earlier that more than 1,000 peop) 
among whom were many students, were killed and injured | 
riots which broke out in Holland between May 1 and May 15.} 

Tt was stated that martia! law was proclaimed and that ’ 
students had so far been executed. 

The closing of universities and high schools, the mobiligtee 
of students for forced labour in the Reich, mass arrests of sts 
dents and the execution of undergraduates and professors, a 
now among items of news filtering through from Europe dai 
Much of this information is being given by the Germai 
themselves through their radio and Press. 

In Germany itself, the demonstration at Munich Universit 
which the Germans were forced to report, was of much great, 
significance than at first appeared. 

According to Swedish reports, the 50-vear-old_ Professor Kui 
Huber, who had held the medical chair at Munich Universt 
since 1926, has been beheaded for having inspired this “ cor 
spiracy.” 


On the wall of my office for the past twenty years there hai 
hung forty lines of Schiller’s “Ode to Joy,” the poem whit 
Beethoven immortalised in the Choral Finale of his last gra’ 
symphony. What music and what words ! | 


All things drink of gladness holy 
From the breasts of Nature shed, 
All the high and all the lowly e | 
Follow in her rosy tread. ) 


Faith and hope to us He giveth, 
Friendship not by death subdued, belt 
Toy in life the worm receiveth 
And the angel joys in God. ij 


Glad as shining suns all glorious I 
Through the heavenly YEH Ge roll 
Haste ye, brothers, to your goal, 
Joyful as « knight victorious. ; | 


Surely one of the great spiritual issues of the war will be ia) 
emancipation of the Germany of the great poets and musiciail 
and philosophers from the enslavement of madly perverte( 
adventurers. 
Mie ve, is not over, the war Is not yet won, oe people ) 
the new Captivity have not yet been released. It may be thi 


Hons of lives will yet be given to release Europe from under 
Nazi heel. But we who live on African soil are free and as 
vatch and wait for the advent of the invasion which should 
Europe as it has freed Africa we can give thanks for the way 
which God has protected us in the past four years, we can 
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HE Beveridge Report is universally recognised as one of the 
great State papers of our time. Sir William Beveridge 
for many years been making a close study of social welfare 
*stions and has acquired complete mastery of their numerous 
H.complicated details. In the preparation of this Report he 
had the assistance of government experts and of the Inter- 
ional Labour Office. 
ghe task entrusted to him by the British Government was to 
sign a comprehensive unified system, including and extending 
ere necessary all the existing benefits at present available to 
rkers in Britain. The result is a book running, with its 
pendices, to some three hundred pages. 


THE FIVE GIANTS. 
“Organisation of social insurance should be treated as one 
tt only of a comprehensive policy of social progress. Socia! 
surance, fully developed, may provide income security ; it is 
attack upon Want. But Want is only one of five giants on 
= road of reconstruction and in some ways the easiest to attack. 
Me others are Disease, Ignorance, Squalor and Jdleness.”’ 
“The plan is not one for giving to everybody something for 
apbthing and without trouble... .. The plan is one to secure 
‘ome for subsistence on condition of service and contribution.” 


THE SIX CLASSES OF BENEFICIARIES. 

I. Employees, i.e. persons working for employers. 

VIL. Others gainfully occupied, e.g. men working on their 
own, shopkeepers, etc. 

III. Housewives, i.e. married women of working age living 
with their husbands. 

IV. Others of working age not gainfully occupied, e.g. un- 
married unpaid women engaged in domestic duties, students 
above 16, etc. 

VY. Below working age. 

VI. Retired, above working age. 

WHAT THEY ARE TO GET. 

| All classes get free medica! treatment suited to their needs. 
or all, funeral grants are paid. All get old age pensions. 
‘‘lasses I and II get disability benefit. Class I alone gets un- 
mployment benefit. Class III (housewives) get marriage 
irant, maternity grants, widow’s benefit, guardian benefit, 
Veparation benefit. For Class V (the children) maintenance 
llowances are paid to the parents. 
| The old age benefit proposed is 40/- a week for a couple, 24/- 
‘or a single person, commencing at the age of 65 for men and 60 
or women, but conditional upon retirement from work. As 
‘ong as they are earning, old people get no pension, but each 
dditional year they work increases the amount of the pension 
hey will ultimately receive. They are thus encouraged to work 
on as long as they are fit. This device is designed to ease the 
surden of old age pensions, which is very heavy, upon the 
(Insurance Fund. 
The children’s allowances are graded for age and average 8/- 
a week per child, after the first child. Parental responsibility is 
considered by leaving the entire cost of the first child to the 
parents. Actual want has two great causes. Unemployment 
from any cause accounts for the greater part of it ; large families 
account for the rest. The case for children’s allowances has 
been proved to the hilt. 
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pursue our peaceful missions, and we can help on our soldiers 
and sailors and airmen wherever they are. Wecan work and pray 
for Victory, not for our own or even ovr loved ones’ security, 
though these are great, but in the knowledge that the spiritual 
issues of this war are eternal issues. T.A. 


The Beveridge Report 


NO MEANS TEST. 

There is no means test. The scheme is all-embracing. It is 
compulsory, and all, rich and poor, pay the same contributions 
and get the same benefits. The poor man pays through his 
weekly contribution ; the rich man pays through his contribution 
and through his taxes which help to maintain the Insurance 
Fund ; the employer in addition contributes for his employees. 
Employees are the only class that get unemployment benefit, 
and “the contribution by the employer can and should be 
regarded as a proper part of the cost of production, maintaining 
the labour force thats necessary both when it is actually work- 
ing and when it is standing by.” The proposal is that each adult 
man should pay 4/3 a week and his employer 3/3. Housewives 
ate covered by their husband’s contributions. 


THE CONTRIBUTORY PRINCIPLE. 

‘Any plan of Social Security worthy of its name must ensure 
that every citizen, fulfilling during his working life the obligation 
of service according to his powers, can claim as of right when he 
is past work an income adequate to maintain him.” But, “The 
insured persons themselves can pay and like to pay and would 
rather pay than not do so.”’ Assistance wi!l however be granted 
to meet special needs, not covered by insurance. Here enquiry 
is necessary and there is a means test. 

“Men and women who have been unemployed for a certain 
period (six months) should be required as a condition of con- 
tinued benefit to attend a work or training centre. .... both as a 
means of preventing habituation to idleness and as a means of 
improving capacity for earning.’ If an unemployed person 
refuses suitable work when offered it, his benefit will cease. 

People who through weakness or badness of character fail to 
contribute and leave their families without resources must be 
subjected to penal treatment. 


VOLUNTARY INSURANCE AND THRIFT 
ENCOURAGED. 

The proposed scheme of compulsory insurance provides only 
for a subsistance standard of living. It makes sure that no one 
need be in actual want. But few people will be content to leave 
their future at this basic level. They wil! still save and they will 
still insure voluntarily for added comfort and the refinements of 
life. 


UNIFICATION AND ECONOMY. 

It is proposed to unite all these insurance schemes in one 
organisation under a Ministry of Social Security ; and insured 
persons will by one weekly payment secure for themselves and 
their families all the benefits mentioned. 


CERTAIN ASSUMPTIONS. 

The Scheme meets the expenses incurred during sickness, 
but it does not build hospitals. It is presumed that health and 
rehabilitation services are made available under a separate 
Ministry of Health. An efficient preventive service will reduce 
the frequency of disease. Efficient treatment services will 
restore sick or injured workers more quickly to health. Per 
contra, social insurance will go far to abolish diseases originating 
in or contributed to by undernourishment. 

The Scheme presumes also that measures will be taken 
nationally and internationally to prevent mass unemployment. 
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The Scheme can stand up to a certain, not inconsiderable, 
amount of unemployment. It would be swamped by mass un- 
employment. 

Sir William Beveridge emphasizes that, while increase of 
production is most desirable, ‘‘ Abolition of want cannot be 
brought about merely by increasing production without seeing 
to correct distribution of the product... .. Better distribution 


Ntselamanzi Nursery School 
A VENTURE IN PRE-SCHOOL EDUCATION 


(We have pleasure in priniing the following account of an interest- 
ing experiment in pre-schocl education among African children. It 
as the kind of experiment we would like to see attempted in many 
other parts, particularly in Native townships, large and small. 
Here indeed is work waiting for Joint Councils and other bodies to 
tackle. The account that follows has been written by Mrs. Z. K. 
Matthews, who dav by day carries on this voluntary effort either 
alone or with occasional helpers. The school has been in existence 
under her management for five vears.—Editer, “ The South African 
Outlook.’’) 


PPE Ntselamanzi Nursery School has met a real need in the 

five years of its existence at Ntselamanzi, near Lovedale. 
Starting from a little experimental school at Fort Hare under the 
direction of Dr. H. J. Rousseau, Lecturer in Education at Fort 
Hare, it was later transferred to Ntselamanzi where the need for 
such a service was more urgent. 

As many of the mothers in this village have to find employ- 
ment in the neighbouring town and educational institutions, the 
little ones are left either in the care cf grandmothers or other 
children who should themselves be at school. The three hours 
spent in the Nursery School give some relief to the grandmothers 
and enables the older children to go to school. It is our keen 
hope that some day we may be able to run a creche in conjunction 
with the school and be assured of sufficient care for the children 
throughout the day. 

Many of the little ones are grossly undernourished, and the 
small quantity of milk we are able to provide does not in any way 
meet the need for hetter nourishment. We are also able to 
provide oranges when in season and this helps somewhat. It 
would be no exaggeration to say that practically all the children 
are under-weight, but we are happy to report that those who 
attend the school register a gain, often very small, in weight at 
the regular weekly weighing done by the Child Welfare Associa- 
tion. Early in 1942 we recorded the weight of twenty-five 
Nursery School children taken at random, over a period of five 
months, and found that all but one had gained in weight. The 
one had lost 2 07. We also recorded the weight of twenty-five 
other children who attend the weekly clinic but not the school. 
Here we found that ten registered no gain, seven had gained less 
than 2 Ibs. each, and eight had lost weight. The free out-door 
play, the cleanliness we insist upon, the milk, fish oil and calcium 
must all contribute towards this. But let it not be forgotten 
that none of the children except perhaps one or two are of average 
weight. Hence the need for better facilities than we have. 

We have also been pleased to note that children coming from 
our Nursery School seem to do better in their work at the Primary 
School when the time comes for them to go there than those 
coming straight from their homes. 

The total number of pre-school children in the village is round 
about 170, including the infants. ‘The schoo] has sometimes 
had as many as 60, far too many for the one teacher to cope with, 

-but. we have 43 on our register and an average attendance of 
37. No attempt has been made to urge parents to send 
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of purchasing power is required among wage-earners themsel 
Also, ‘‘ It is unreasonable to seek to guarantee an income su 
for subsistence while earnings are interrupted by unemplo 
or disability, without insuring sufficient income during e 
Social insurance should be part of a policy of a national mini 


children to the school. We have depended for our num 
on those enlightened but poor parents who realise the benefits 
be derived from the school by their children. Many are unak 
to come because of lack of adequate or suitable clothing ; othe 
because their grandmothers are too old to have enough ener 
to wash and feed them in time in the morning ; a few beca 
their mothers are too lazy and will not be bothered. We in 
that at least the child must come to school fairly clean. 
During one half of each of the last two years we were fortuna 
enough to get the help of student teachers from the Infa 
School Training Department at Lovedale. Not only is t 
experience of value to the student teachers but also of imme 
help to us in coping with the large number of children. We wi 
to record our thanks to Mr. Barker, Principal of the Loveds 
Training School, and Miss Burgess for their assistance. | 
It has been the desire:of the Ntselamanzi Nursery Sche 
Committee, whose membership consists entirely of Fort Ha 
staff members, to make the school the centre of social activiti 
which would help to improve home conditions in the villag 
To achieve this object monthly meetings are held with t 
mothers. Feeding problems are discussed and attempts | 
starting vegetable gardens in every home are made. We manai 
to get some parents to see how more economical it is to let t 
children eat the few eggs got from the hens than to sell them : 
the White man ; some mothers even dare to give their little gi: 
eggs now, a thing unheard of amongst the Xhosas in the past. | 


The menthly visits of our school doctor, Dr. Watts of Fe 
Hare, are of immense value, and we owe her a great debt : 
gratitude for the time spent examining the little ones and detec 
ing symptoms of what may sometimes lead to serious illnes 
We can safely say that a number of children have been sayy 
from sickness by this timely examination and by simple trea 
ment received at the Nursery School. The health of the pn 
school child at Ntselamanzi is, we feel sure, on the up grade : 
every way. Through Dr. Watts’ efforts we have also been alx 
to get supplies cf fish oil and calcium, both so essential in ti 
building up of the body. 

We are very grateful to the Principal of Fort Hare, Dr. Ker 
for enabling us to get a monthly contribution from the collectic 
taken at the College Sunday evening service. This is applied ' 
the cost of the two gallons of milk which we supply to the chili 
ren. An extra gallon per day is given by the Alice Child Welfa’ 
Association. We are grateful for this also. 

We would like to express in this report our appreciation ° 
Lovedale for having allowed us to use, rent-free for five yeat 
the hut provided by Mrs. Hunter for social work amongst git 
at Ntselamanzi. Owing to the growth of our numbers and hs 


because of the dampness of the hut in wet weather we have hé 
to find some other accommodation. The Ntselamanzi He 
Committee has very kindly allowed us to use the Hall for or 
school. This has many advantages. It is more central a 
therefore no child has a long distance to walk to school, T 
grounds are larger and therefore more suitable for out-dos 
activity. There is more room for our outside equipment | 


ich we have a fair quantity. The Hall is itself more spacious 
better ventilated, and must therefore be healthier when the 
ther does not permit of out-door activity. It is, however, a 
advantage that we cannot have some place which is solely for 
use. If funds permitted we would have liked to build a hut 
two close to the Hall for eating and sleeping purposes. 

. recent addition to our equipment is that of a Jungle Jim. 
is was made possible by a grant of £30 from the Physical 
ucation Department, It is a great asset and gives much 
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T dawn on Wednesday, 23rd June, one of Lovedale’s most 
faithful members of staff, Mr. Alexander Fowler, passed 
ay. He had reached the great age of 85, and for some time 
d suffered considerable pain and weakness. The first part of 
= funeral service was held “ under the oaks’ on Thursday 
fernoon 24th—an afternoon of surpassing beauty—and the 
er part in the cemetery at Alice. The officiating ministers 
re the Principal, Rev. Dr. R. H. W. Shepherd, and the 
aaplain, Rev. R. Godfrey. At the service under the oaks, 
. Shepherd said : 
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asked Mr. Alexander Fowler to leave the Highlands of 
otland to take charge of the wagon-making department of 
ovedale. It was in the year 1904. Mr. Fowler was then about 
Pirty-six years of age. Generally it is not advisable for a man to 
Sake a beginning in a new country so late in life, but in this, as 
other respects, Alexander Fowler showed unusual quality. 
Thile he retained a wistful fondness for the land of his birth, 
Muth Africa became in a real sense his home. 
@ He was in charge of the wagon-making department till 1923. 
hen for ten years he gave service in the Institution in connection 
With repairs. His complete retirement came about ten years 
Bo, at the end of 1933. 
When in charge of his own department his Lovedale-made 
agons became famous throughout the country. Their reliabi- 
became known, especially under hard conditions, as in the 
salahari Desert. From first to last his service had the supreme 
Muality of thoroughness. No work left his workshop that was 
ot sound in every part. 
This thoroughness was the fruit of his own depth of character. 
the part of the Highlands of Scotland from which Mr. Fowler 
ame and whose speech he retained to the last, men and women 
no common type were reared. ‘The mountains and the lochs 
ear the dwellings of the people, their daily touch with kindly 
ural nature, and the remoteness of cities have fostered in multi- 
tades a life that is strong and deep. There is a courtesy, a 
Jospitality, a delicate sensitiveness and a love for communion 
Vyith God and a devotion to His house and Church that mark 
em as no common men and women. 
I saw Mr. Fowler frequently as the end drew on and his mind 
‘vas always clear. It turned, as it had so often done, to the land 
‘rom whence he came. [n one of our last conversations he told 
Nf how he had been recalling his father. He saw the old man 
‘owing oats in his field in that rich district of the Highlands 
snown as the Black Isle ; when the day’s work was done he would 
‘tand at the edge of the field, remove his cap, and bow his head 
im prayer. “‘ He was a good man,” our friend declared. And 
ome could only feel that what was said of the father was likewise 
‘rue of the son. 

Even more impressive than Mr. Fowler’s work was the man 
‘umself. His service to this place was a rich one: in the work- 
shop, as a representative of Lovedale on the Alice Town Coun- 
cil, as an elder for many years in our congregation, and in other 
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One of the last appointments made by Dr. Stewart was when- 
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pleasure and exercise to the children. This, in addition to two 
slides, a swing and a see-saw, provides plentiful if not quite 
adequate out-door equipment. 

We would like to express our deep gratitude to the Bantu 
Welfare Trust for the yearly grants that have made it possible 
for us to run this most essential service. We need hardly say 
that it is our earnest hope that some day we may be able to get a 
permanent Government subsidy and thus be assured of perma- 
nency and additional staff. 


The late Alexander Fowler 


ways. But even above all these was the influence of his persona- 
lity and spirit. His quiet goodness, his unfailing charity, left 
an indelible impression on all who came to know him. Along- 
side his selflessness how poor seemed some of our more 
ambitious, self-regarding ways. For many a year I shalf 
cherish his friendship and remember his final benediction, 
“You have a dying man’s best wishes.” 

In Mr. Fowler’s passing one of the few remaining links with 
the spacious days of Dr. Stewart is broken. But another link is 
forged with the Unseen. We can have no doubt that there has. 
been given to him an abundant entrance into the Father’s House.. 

Seven years ago this month, his wife passed away. I would 
like to close by using concerning him some words I used of her. 
when her body rested for a little under the oaks : 

“It is with all the glad confidence of the Christian hope that. 
we gather here to-day and that we say, Go forth upon thy journey, 
Christian soul. But it is also with the utmost thanksgivi ing to 
God for a life that so fulfilled the command of Teco ‘Thou 
shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart and with all thy 
es and with all thy strength and with all thy mind, and thy 

neighbour as thyself.’ It was a life that walked in quiet, modest: 
ways, but sent out a fragrance of good deeds that many in more 
lofty ‘places fail to leave in their path.” 

To the family circle that mourns his passing we offer the 
respectful sympathy of a host of friends throughout this land 
and far beyond. 


Christian Action in Africa: Report of the Church Conference 
on African Affairs held at Otterbein College, Westerville, 
Ohio. (Africa Committee of the Foreign Missions Confer- 
ence of North America, 156 Fifth Avenue, New York City.) 
Early in 1942 the African Committee of the Foreign Missions 

Conference of North America decided to summon a Church 

Conference on African affairs. The Conference, which was 

held in June 1942, was the first general one on Africa to be held 

in North America. It was attended by 199 delegates, including © 

29 American Negroes and four Africans from as many areas. 

The Conference ranged over a wide field and discussed such 

subjects as the African Indigenous Church, Evangelism, Chris- 

tian Education, Christian Literature, the Ministry of Healing, 
the Comprehensive Approach to Rural Africa, the Christian 

Approach to Muslims, etc. Though much of ‘the material is 

uneven in value and is too much devoted to the experience of 

individuals, the Report should be of considerable help to mission- 
aries working north of the Zambesi. A remarkable feature is 
the slight place given to missionary effort and experience in the 

Union of South Africa. This lack is largely explained by the’ 

personnel of the Conference which was drawn almost exclusively,” 

from Central and North Africa. 


N the two pages which I have contributed under the above 
~~ heading, and in this which must be my last one, I have by 
relating personal experiences attempted to give an inside view of 
_ the British trade union movement. Many readers of the Outlook 
_ must today be interested in the trade-union movement though 
ail I make personal contact with lack the necessary experience on 

‘which to base sound judgments. Though I write of thirty years 
ago I have been able through many avenues of information to 
x€ep some contact with the British movement, which apart from 
_ having grown much stronger in the intervening years has changed 
little. The June 1943 meeting of the British Labour Party 
“provided ample proof of this. 

’ But before setting down further observations on the movement 
let me bring my experiences to a conclusion. 
___ The summer of 1912 found me working in a very large concern 
in a small town in South Wales. The only trade unionists 
employed “kept quiet” about their membership. For most of 
the employees to have lost one’s job in that concern would have 
™meant leaving the town and breaking up one’s home and I regret 
to say that the management exploited this unfortunate situation 
to the full, Everything about that big business was inhuman— 
profits were the only motive. Its system of accounting pressed 
so heavily on managers, overseers and workmen alike that I 
must refrain from describing it in print. (Some rascal might 
ee it and think it grand.) It was masterly, yet completely 
‘soulless and therefore shortsighted, for even bookkeeping for 
profits should take into account the human element. This was 
industry without trade union interference or workmen’s rights 
er anything. Here I found that even the apprentices were 
oroughly cowed—they sneaked around like mice when they 
shed to ask a senior’s advice on how to proceed with a job. 
There was much overtime (without extra pay) and much short 
time which by many was given up to pub crawling. Providence 
thrust upon me in this place one brief and not inglorious but 
entirely unsought triumph and then pushed me on again to 
_ pastures new. 
I met with another experience in South Wales which has 
affected my whole life, for ever since living on the outskirts of 
that small Welsh town I have known myself to be ruralist at 
heart. Probably the majority of men are. Suburbs, villages, 
ecations and barracks without gardens mostly produce a variety 
spiritual disorders and discontents. 
From the unmentionable concern above referred to I went to 
Newport, Monmouthshire, to an office where all were trade 
nionists and where the best relationships obtained between 
anagement and workers. All on the staff did their best for 
at firm. While there a South African Rugby touring team 
sited the town in midweek and everyone wanted to see the 
match. I was a keen Rugby enthusiast but was one who gladly 
tood by the management and helped to keep things going while 
ethers went to witness the match. I could not then see my 
_ destiny and that I would occasionally travel far in South Africa 
_ to see a game of Rugby, but later in the same year I followed 
he Springboks back to their own land. Soon-after their visit 
I regretfully left Newport for Glasgow. I was not doing the 
work I wished to do or I would not have moved on. ‘The trade 
union secretary in Newport I remember as being a good man, 
ne who knew the value of proper relationships between 
employers and employed. 

Easter of 1913 found me on my way to Glasgow to join a big 
rinting house. I arrived soon after the printers of Glasgow 
aad been on strike and went to the first meeting of the union 
fter the strike had been called off. It was a big meeting. On 
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the platform was an elderly man (the organising secr 
several other officials. The front seats of the hall were 
with supporters of those on the platform but the back 
crowded with malcontents, who were nevertheless in 4 eon 
able minority. It was an ugly affair. ‘‘ Who sold 
‘‘ What did you get out of it ?”? and similar awkward q 
were from time to time shouted from the back of the hall. 
platform speakers did not get a fair hearing. Those who 
from the back of the hall made many foul charges. Theo 
had won something for the men but not all that had been de 
ed and this was the result. I well remember the elderly sec 
tearfully exclaiming: “I didn’t sell you. Nobody here ~ 
you. We did our best for you.” Here again I saw the 
consequences of settling things by strikes for want of arbit 
boards. 

A few months later I went to pay my respects to this eld 
secretary before leaving Glasgow for Lovedale. I had a ke 
with me from the Typographical Society’s headquarter 
England frowning on my new appointment and warning 
the consequences of doing anything detrimental to the inte! 
of the 'ypographical Society in Africa. It was little that h 
quarters knew about Africa but the Glasgow secretary knew mor 
Ours was a hurried interview but he gave me one hand and h 
placed his other hand on my shoulder as he said “‘ God bless you 
lad. I’ve got three sons abroad. One is on the African ee 
field and I’m sure you’ll find that that’s a good place fora lad tik 
you.” I am still grateful for that send-off. He was as kindll 
and as good a man as ever I’ve met, but he had no easy job. F 
had no legislation and no Government officials behind him—i. 
fact nothing but his own splendid character and a group ¢ 


workmen who saw his worth. 


CONCLUSIONS. a | 
Briefly summarised some of my opinions on trade umions ar 
as follows : . ae oe 
Firstly, that the Unions are essential for the fair and prope 
working of large-scale industry. Workmen’s organisation 
alone can insist on fair working conditions throughout ai 
industry and such should therefore be a form of protection fa 
the reasonable employer. They can even prevent the latte! 
from being pushed out of industry by the competition ¢€ 
‘“‘ sweater’? employers. The trade unions are on the side of thy 
fair employer. a 
Secondly, industries in which the workmen are well organise: 
are not looked on as easy prey by financiers with little knowledg: 
of industry but an insatiable greed for big profits. Thes 
“outsiders” are better kept out, as also are those other “out 
siders,” the organisers of trade unions in industries which 2 
know nothing about. An industry should be organised from 
within and where workmen are unorganised they should b 
encouraged to start from within. Where no unions exi 
employers are wise if they manage their affairs on the lines « 
enlightened employers whose workers are organised. ye 
The main purpose of a trade union, if the large view is take 
in no way differs from that of a wise employer. An industry h 
a duty to the public it serves, and a duty to all who are employe 
in it. Without the co-operation of masters and workmen the 
obligations cannot be fulfilled and all such failures event 
affect the prosperity of the country as a whole, and that of 
State. : 
It is no part of a trade union’s function “to take o 
management of industry’’ as one S.A. Communist 
naively stated it to be. The Italian Syndicalists started w 
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s after the last Great War and it ended with all con- 
elcoming Mussolini’s ‘“‘ March on Rome ”—and after 
eanker so 47S be i fF 
final shape or set-up of large-scale industry has not yet 
evealed: but whether it be within the framework of a 
form of Capitalism, or Nationalisation, or Socialism, if 
country be Christian then industries’ obligations to the 
aunity, the employee, the management and the State will 
in. Not the least of these must be the welfare of the 
oyees, : 
the manner in which any industry is run affects the State 
tate must take a hand in the game. South Africa does so. 
industrial machinery is far ahead of whatever such obtained 
dustrial Britain thirty years ago and it functions well in those 
stries in which masters and’ men are organised. If this 
ment is true, and I believe it is, then the sooner the whole 
i of industry is soundly organised, and the unions recognised, 
Sie better for everyone concerned—the employer, the employees, 


ve community and the State. 


With rare exceptions the men who built up the British trade 
on movement were men of exceptional character, and therefore 
re held in great respect by all classes. Any similar movement 
nywhere to succeed must be led by men of sound character, for 
‘rade union leaders are more than most men in “ positions of 
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_. Country Life in Russia 
43 a NE of the most interesting and informative of the magazines 
_~ now being produced in Britain is the new “‘ Quarterly 
te ournal of Reconstruction”? named Agenda. The July 1942 number 
Ssontains a paper on “ Agriculture in Soviet Russia’? by the 
Niistinguished agricultural expert Sir John Russell, D.Sc., F.R.S. 
7)“ The difference,” says Sir John, ‘“‘ between the Russian back- 
mzround and our own is almost indescribably great. Russia was 
Salways isolated from the rest of Europe and in consequence missed 
"the big movements which affected our national and individual 
dives. There was never a Roman invasion, and consequently no 
road system was founded as here (in England). There was no 
‘Norman invasion, so they never got our feudal system, which set 
#the standard of our own country life, Christianity was from 
‘Constantinople and not from Rome. Again, Russia never felt 
‘the Renaissance and missed entirely the intellectual and artistic 
®stimulus which that movement caused atid which played so great 
a part in our own lives. -Also, the Reformation never got into 
*Russia. Further, on the political side, Russia has to be organised 
to resist invasion from the East, from which in the old days 
trouble always came; this meant a perpetual military type of 
Sgovernment.... All these things make it very difficult for us to 
‘haunderstand the Russians and still more difficult for the Russians 
i) to understand us.” 
~) “In the main the Russian villages are unattractive with no 
beautiful building or churches, no big houses...... There 
are several reasons for this. Religion and craftsmanship never 
©combined as here in the Middle Ages to produce those gems of 
farchitecture or woodwork that you can often find in our village 
‘churches ; in: consequence craftsmanship never developed to any 
? extent... .... There is a communal well and the people have 
4 to haul up their water and carry it home ; in consequence there 
fis no water-borne sanitary system in the villages ; on the other 
thand they have electric light, telephone and radio : the develop- 
© ments of the twentieth but not those of the nineteenth century. 
» Usually the cottages have three rooms, one with the stove, another 
>is smaller between the two bigger ones : there are often beds in 
all three, and some simple furniture. Black bread and cabbage 
) Soup form the staple dietary, with pig meat..... The diet is 
/ obviously sufficient because the people, except in time of famine, 
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look well-nourished. . . . In many cottages an icon hangs in 
the corner, and it may be draped with a lamp before it. There 
is also a picture of Stalin and it is explained to you that this is 
for the young people and the icon only for the old ones. The — 
feeling of veneration is unlikely to be driven out from the — 
peasants... I should not be at all surprised if after the war there _ 
is some kind of religious revival in Russia. But the most striking 
feature in Russian life is its flaming and vividly expressed patrio- 
tism.” rs 

“Russian peasants are very keen on lectures for education, 
and illiteracy has almost gone. The creche is another important 
village institution, for in Russia the women work as well as the 
men..... Although the villages are unattractive, the people 
are very likeable. The children especially are attractive little — 
creatures, obviously pleased with their experience of life. They — 
are very fond of being photographed. When going about a 
Russian village with one’s camera one may be approached in a 
most engaging way: ‘ Uncle, won’t you photograph us?’ .... 
One thing we can say with absolute certainty is that there will 
be a pressing need for full understanding between the Russians 
and ourselves after the war; it is not too much to say that the 
peace of the world will depend on that... 
Russian and English people get on well together and I see no~ 
reason why the two nations should not get on well. So long as” 
we are both trying to help the next generation by seeking to 
make life happier for them, we can find a basis for co-operation. 
which can lead to happy and fruitful results.” 3 


Our Readers’ Views 


SCRIPTURE TEACHING IN SCHOOLS. 
To the Editor, The South African Outlook. 

Sir,—From the 9th to the 10th April 1943 there was held at 
Healdtown for the Staff religious meetings with the aim of giving 
help to the teaching of the scriptures in schools. The lectures 
were given purely on the New Testament because the teachings 
of Christ are of foremost importance. It is only as teachers in 
schools understand and appreciate the Christian religion that 
the infants, nay, and even the adults they teach, can grow into 
that pattern of manhood and womanhood made by the Master. 
This, in short, was the chief aim of the meetings. 

It would, I think, be dereliction of duty if what the Rey. E. 
W. Grant, Miss Dreyer and the Rev. Dr. Bandey did for the 
Healdtown Staff on the 9th-10th April were not placed on 
record. On behalf of the Staff I take it upon myself to express 
our gratefulness and indebtedness for the helpful lectures they 
gave to us on the four gospels. ‘To me it was a revelation to 
know how, the gospels came to be written and the message of 
each gospel. ‘The lecturers gave us a new and scientific approach 
to the teaching of the Scriptures in schools. Perhaps not only in 
schools is the new method applicable, but also in the Christian 
homes. 

How many Christians know, for example, that our Lord in all 
His teachings did not lay so much emphasis on what we do as 
much as on what we are. In other words, in the mind of Christ 
the being is more important than the action. His readiness to 
forgive what were «perhaps incorrigible sinners of the time 
clearly shows this. ‘This I think specially struck the Staff, and 
would it be presumptuous to think that it should strike with the 
same intensity other Christians to whom such revealing lectures 
have not been given ? : 

The pictures showed by Miss Dreyer regarding the scripture . 
lessons were most wonderful and invaluable and if such pictures 
could be obtained what an immense difference it would make 
particularly in the teaching of the little ones ! 

The two days were not spent without spiritual rejuvenation 
and growth and our deepest gratitude goes to these friends who 
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let their light so shine before us that we might see their good — 
works and glorify our Father which is in heaven. 


Yours, etc.,. M. L. A. Keasa, 
* * é 


* * 


_. THE LATE DR. P. MILLARD. 
To-the Editor, The South African Outlook. 

Sir,—With your kind permission through the medium of 
your paper let me pay my tribute to the life of the late Dr. P. 
Millard of Herschel whose death was reported in your June 

Issue. 

Dr. Millard was a real friend of the African people, his dona- 
tion of £1000 for a swimming bath is an evidence that his love of . 
Native people’ was not in words but in deeds. Money came 
second when he looked at a patient. He was one of the few 
doctors, if any, who, after examining a convalescent who thought 
he was still sick, advised him to go home without paying any 
money for he was on the way to recovery. Dr. Millard could 
spend the whole winter night of Herschel in a Native kraal 
watching his patient undergoing a crisis, who otherwise for want 
of proper care the patient would have died. Africans have lost 
a real friend. It is our desire that medical colleges may bring 
out another Millard.—Yours, etc., we J. MAKALUZA. 


New Books > 
Human Life and the African: An Application of Christian 

Principles to South African Racial and Economic Conditions. 

Published for the Durban Anglican Church Council by the 
South African Institute of Race Relations, P.O. Box 97, 

Johannesburg. 

To this brochure eight writers contribute. Four are on the 
staff of Natal University College, one on the staff of Sastri 
College ; one is a woman city councillor and one an African 
minister. The team is completed by Mr. Maurice Webb 
whose strong interest in Native affairs is well known. Space 
permits reference here to only a few of the more important 
topics discussed. 

Mr. P. J. de Vos, in a very practical paper, lays emphasis 
upon our “ lack of organization of the labour market. . . Labourers 
mostly do not know where vacancies exist and employers do not 
know where to find workers to fill the vacancies... . We very 
urgently require compulsory registration of all vacancies and 
unemployed persons with our national labour exchanges.” 
Further, “ we fail utterly to take the necessary steps to provide 
our workers with an education fitting them for industrial 
careers.”” And, besides rectifying these and other defects in 
our local administration, “international co-operation in the 
sphere of finance, production, consumption and distribution ”’ 
will be necessary to prevent unemployment. 

Another point driven home by Mr. de Vos is the great harm 
wrought by overcrowding in slums. “‘ High rents force large 
families into one and two-roomed houses and cause many fami- 
lies to take in boarders. . . Overcrowding causes both sexes to 
live in one room. This makes decency and delicacy impossible. 
. .. An overcrowded home drives the members of the family to 
seek their pleasures in the streets ; it destroys family life, impairs 
the health, and corrupts the morals. ... It took us a compara- 
tively long time to realise that the system of free competition was 
unable to provide a sufficient number of houses, well-planned 
and at reasonable rents, to meet the requirements of our working 
classes of all races. The Union Government then made it 
possible for local authorities to borrow money at low interest for 
the purpose of housing these slum dwellers. . . there is unmistak- 
able evidence that too little use is being made of these facilities.”’ 

Another significant paper is that of Mr. Lazarus of Sastri 
College. He points out ‘‘ what a danger to society ignorant 
parenthood is . . . Europeans in this country . . . go devoutly to 
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that church, they would refuse him admission, 
courtesy. Where does this attitude originate? . 
attitude is quite deliberately inculcated by parents. ... 
the school? What philosophy is there to guide th 
system in the training of the future citizens of. tate 
sort of spiritual attainment does the school guarantee 
Education must be actively engaged in trying to make the 
generation appreciate the good that there is in all.” _ 
- Denouncing economic nationalism, Mr. Ian G.. 
his paper on ‘‘ The Production and Distribution of W 
insists that “‘ it is not the producer who must decide what 
be produced but the consumer.” . omar 
“Bees we are told,” says Mr. Maurice Webb, “control 
the status of the groups that make up a hive. Qu 
and workers are predetermined by diet. The Naz 

uses food as a weapon of policy, the Herrenvolk being 
their ascendency, the mass kept in subjection, by diet. 
Africa keeps the major part of its people, the n 
mass, undernourished. But there is this importa 
between the beehive and the Nazi method on the one si 


scale malnutrition is brought about by its policy ; it is n 
instrument of its policy. And South Africa is nominally” 
tian : the bee and the Nazi are not.” Oa 
“This last difference is important. It means that § 
African society has within it the key to its salvation. Chris 
has existed side by side with slavery, with the grossest for 
class differentiation, with degrading poverty and injustice. 
Christendom has never rested content with these bedfel 
“* Against its background of poverty, disease and deat 
Africa’s colour bar is revealed as a desperate and mis 
attempt made by a politically powerful section of the commut 
to hold itself above the general level of poverty, regardless 
fate of those in or below the poverty level ; an attempt mott 
by fear and short-sighted self-interest.... That the colour 
is economically unsound as it is morally indefensible, an 
contrary to the interest of those it is intended to serve, has 
the considered opinion of every commission of inquiry and : 
responsible observer throughout this century... .” — N.M 


Lovedale and Fort Hare Notes — 

A LOVEDALE PUPIL. oS a 

The closing days of the February-June session were clouded ; 
for the Lovedale community by the sudden death of one of its: 
most promising pupils. David Zulu, the only son of Mr. and: 
Mrs. C. D. Zulu, after almost fifteen years of life, spent wholly: 
in Lovedale, had reached the first form in the High School, | 
There his diligence, aptitude and attractive demeanour marked 
him as a pupil of unusual quality. High hopes gathered round 
his future. But it was not to be. In the last week of the 
session he was stricken with serious illness and passed away, : 
To his sorrowing father and mother and two young sisters the’ 
sympathy of a host has gone out, as was evidenced by the great | 
crowd that gathered to his funeral in the Lovedale Cemetery on} 
Monday, 14th June. ae | 
SSS 
WANTED. a5 

Superintendent for Helping Hand Club (Hostel and Domestic| 
School for Native girls), Johannesburg. Missionary sympathies| 
and either Sociology or Domestic Training. Residential, very 
comfortable quarters. Salary according to qualification. Apply 
Box 97, Johannesburg. | 


y R. H. W. Shepherd, 


All political comments in this issue written b 
Levedale, C.P. 


